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PRANG'S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 

A full list of our American chromos and half-chromos, 

with size and retail price, will be found on the last page of 

this paper. 

Bricher's Landscapes. 

Mr. Bricher is a well-known Boston artist, whose repre- 
sentations of American scenery, and especially of autumnal 
scenery, have always been received with much favor. Our 
chromos are reproductions of some of his most popular 
sketches. The companion-pictures— "Early Autumn on 
Esopus Creek," and " Late Autumn in the White Moun- 
tains"— are among the most favorite chromos of landscapes 
that have ever been introduced into this country. The " Six 
American landscapes" are little gems, charming in com- 
position as well as in color. Their titles are, " Souvenir of 
Lake George," " Twilight on Esopus Creek, New York," 
"Sawyer's Pond, New Hampshire," "White Mountains," 
"Mount Chocorua, and Lake, New Hampshire," "On the 
Saco River, North Conway, New Hampshire," and " On the 
Hudson, near West Point." 

" We have hanging in our modest room," says " The Syra- 
cuse Journal," "two chromos, after Bricher's "Early and 
Late Autumn on Esopus Creek, New York," and the White 
Mountains. They fill the room with a sense of beauty; and 
their glowing hues, so faithfully reproducing the parti-colored 
garb of autumn, are a constant pleasure to the eye as well as 
to the mind. There is about them the very haze of the lin- 
gering Indian summer ; and one can look and dream as if in 
actual presence of that sweet yet mournful season. Prang's 
chromos are actually giving Democracy its art-gallery. 

Fruit and Flower Pieces. 
Our fruit and flower pieces are admirably adapted for the 
decoration of dining-rooms and parlors. We intend to issue 
still other pictures of this character; and we venture to pre- 
dict that the set, when complete, will be unrivalled either in 
Europe or America. Each picture is from the palette of an 
artist who has achieved distinction in this branch of the 
profession. 




Strawberries and Basket, 



Also by Miss Granberry, is a companion-picture to the preced- 
ing piece, equally beautiful, and by many critics preferred to 
"The Cherries." They are acknowledged to be the most 
beautiful pair of fruit-pieces ever produced in a popular form, 
and at the same time in an artistic style. 





it had been drawn with the aid of a microscope, the most 
Liliputian details are so exactly reproduced." It is after 
Mr. Newman's painting, which won distinction on its exhibi- 
tion at the Academy. Mrs. Dall says of this chromo, 
this simple, nameless group of gentians has kindled many 
an eye." 

* The Chicago Republican " says, that " ' The Fringed 
Gentian,' by A. R. Newman, is one of the most exquisite 
flower-pieces it has been our lot to see. We can readily 
believe that it cost more labor than many larger and more 
pretentious pictures. A slight description will indicate the 
difficulties of the task. In front of a mass of half-decayed 
limbs, which form a background, — the most pretty wood- 
color shades graduating into one another, — springs up the 
fresh gentian stalk, bearing its pale-green leaves, and radi- 
ant with the bright blue of its crowning blossoms. The 
whole is a sermon, — nay, better, a poem, — teaching of the 
presence of abounding life amid the ever-visible tokens of 
mortality. Artistically, nothing could be more perfect than 
the contrast of colors, — the living blue and green set off 
against the sober shades of the dead, decaying wood and 
leaves." 




Cherries and Basket, 
After Miss V. Granberry, of New York, is a most effective 
composition, with brilliant, harmonious coloring. "Miss 
Granberry," says a critic, " paints in the style of the pre- 
Raphaelites, and her work has been greatly admired in the 
New-York Academy. This chromo is a perfect copy of the 
original painting, and shows fidelity to nature in gradations 
of color, form, and grouping." " Cherries," says " The Hart- 
ford Post," " certainly never looked more luscious and tempt- 
ing than they do in this gem of a picture." " Your chromo, 
•The Cherries,'" writes Miss Lucy Larcom, " is very beauti- 
ful. The fruit is so deliciously real, it brings back the sun- 
shine and bree2es of early June; and one almost looks to 
see a robin's head bobbing suddenly in at the comer of the 
picture to peck at tjbe * black-hearts.* » 



Flower Bouquet. 

This is a bouquet of flowers, mostly roses, of various tints 
and colors, — a very beautiful composition, regarded by many 
artists as one of the most perfect imitations of an oil-paint- 
ing that we have produced. Says a Western art-critic, " ' The 
Flower Bouquet ' is an exquisite picture, containing exact rep- 
resentations of a large variety of flowers and leaves of all 
shades of color. The coloring is bright, and at the same 
time delicate and rich. The picture is so true to nature, that 
one is almost tempted to believe he can smell the perfume of 
the flowers." " ' The Flower Bouquet,' " says another writer, 
" makes a splendid floral display." " It is a gorgeous imita- 
tion of our oil-paintings," writes Rev. Mr. Wheddon in " The 
Northern Christian Advocate,"— "so perfect that one might 
be readily excused for thinking it the original. It is in a glass, 
standing upon a table, with blossoms of various brilliant hues, 
and buds in various stages of opening; while upon the table 
have fallen a few leaves and a sprig of the flowers. One is 
before me as I write ; and it improves upon acquaintance, 
though I thought it a beauty at the first." 

The companion-piece to this picture is " Blackberries in 
Vase," by Mrs. Lilly M. Spencer. The rich, dark color of 
the ripe fruit contrasts finely with the brilliant hues of the 
flowers in the companion-piece ; while the picture is perfect 
in itself as a beautiful study from nature. 

The Fringed Gentian. 

This is one of the careful and faiththful representations 

of vegetable life in which the pre-Raphaelite ichool of 

artists in New York excel, " It looks," says'a critic, «« as if 



The Kitchen Bouquet, 
After W. Harring. Tomatoes in their glory of full ripeness, 
luscious, bright in color, ready for the cook, to be served in 
one of the thousand different styles which he, as other cooks, 
invented. An American cook could miss a good many 
other things before he would do without tomatoes, — easy 
to serve, and always acceptable. It is well-handled as a 
picture, and shows that even the most familiar and seem- 
ingly vulgar subjects can be made poetical if treated by a 
man of ability. For dining-rooms, for restaurants, for ve- 
getable and provision dealers, for seed-stores and others, 
it will make an attractive picture. 




Easter Morning. 
This is a work the rare and exquisite beauty of which 
has given satisfaction to the most captious and capricious 
critics, We bave never yet read nor heard one disparaging 
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comment on it. It is by the wife of Mr. James Hart, the 
distinguished landscape-painter, and represents a massive 
marble cross, hung round about with fuchsias, pansies, yellow 
roses, and other exquisitely-tinted flowers. "It is a combi- 
nation," says "The Boston Daily Advertiser," "entirely 
novel, peculiar, and lovely. "We have seldom seen an effect 
•o original produced by a combination of such simple and 
familiar elements. There is an affluence of quiet beauty in 
the wreath, that is essentially harmonious with Easter and 
its sacred memories. It is altogether charming. If there is 
a single flaw in it, we have failed to detect it." "The 
American Churchman" says of it, " The flowers are a per- 
fect fac-simile of some of the loveliest of the floral creation, — 
pansies, fuchsias, geraniums, and many others, intermingled 
with green leaves. The colors are exquisite, the tints deli- 
cate and very accurate and harmonious. It is the most 
beautiful chromo we have ever seen." Mrs. Lydia Maria 
Child says, " Mrs. Hart has woven a garland for Easter 
morning that might well make the Sun dance when he looked 
on it." "The Church Journal" says that "it is the most 
^eautiful chromo of American execution that we have hith- 
erto seen. It represents a plain, solid, Latin cross, about 
twenty inches in height, with a wreath of flowers hanging 
over the arms and down the pedestal. The tints of the 
flowers — the roses, pansies, fuchsias, geraniums, heliotrope, 
&c, with their respective leaves — are wrought out with a 
softness, finish, and brilliance of effect, really remarkable." 
"The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin " says, "Among the 
most brilliant of Prang's chromo-lithographs, and the most 
appropriate to this hopeful month of April, is the ' Easter 
Morning ' of Mary Theresa, wife of Mr. James M. Hart. . . . 
These dewy darlings of the conservatory hang like the very 
renunciation of wealth and culture upon the pallid, colorless 
cross ; a moral, if you will." " The Churchman " says, 
** It is certainly the most perfect " of the publications of Mr. 
Prang. " The Boston Journal" says of it, " 'Easter Morn- 
ing ' is the title of one of the most exquisite flower-composi- 
tions, whether of brush or in chromo, that we have ever 
seen. ... It is warmly praised by the artist herself for its 
wonderful fidelity to the original. It is altogether the very 
best chromo that Mr. Prang has ever issued." We might 
add a large number of similar tributes to the merit of this 
beautiful composition, 

We rejoice to say that our reproduction of the exquisite 
original picture gave satisfaction to the artist herself. She 
wrote to us, "I received the proof of 'Easter Morning,' 
and was very much surprised at its success. It is very fine 
as a chromo, and gives the sentiment of the original much 
better than I expected." Mr. Hart writes, " Mrs. Hart and 
myself are much pleased with the chromos of * Easter Morn- 
ing.' It gives a very good idea of the picture, and has not 
suffered in the reducing." 




CORREGGIO'S MAGDALENA. 

The " Reading Magdalena " of Correggio is one of the most 
famous pictures in the world. It has been reproduced and 
copied in countless forms. Mr. Prang was the first to pub- 
lish it in chromo. It is claimed for this picture, that it is the 
finest specimen of flesh-color that has hitherto been produced 
in chromo. Mr. Church, our distinguished painter, praised 
it in the kindest terms. See his letter in Prang's Chromo, 
No. 1. " The Morning Star " says of it : " This reproduction 
of Correggio's great work, the original of which adorns the 
Royal Gallery of Dresden, and copies of which may be seen 
in most of the great collections of Europe, as a specimen of 
art, is almost beyond criticism. In clearness of outline, in the 
wondrous brillkicv of color, in the accurate reproduction 
of the most delicate tuus and shadings, in richness and mel- 
lowness of tone, in the rarity and completeness of its finish, 
in all, indeed, that distinguishes a genuine work of art, it is 
something to be admired and wondered at. , Such excellence 
in American taste and skill must surely be^ppreciated when 
it has once become known." Such is the language of nearly 
lOl the art-critics who hare examined this beautiful piece. 



Niles's Genre Pictures. 
Mr. Niles, a Boston artist, has struck a sweet chord, to 
which few fail to respond, in his litlte rustic figures of boys 
and girls. We have published a pair of these pretty and 
never-tiring pictures, — " Rest by the Wayside," and " Under 
the Apple-tree." " Under the Apple-tree," says " The Phila- 
delphia City Item," " represents a brown-faced country boy 
beside a huge pile of apples just gathered, which he seems 
to be on the point of sorting over, ere consignment to the 
barrels which are ready to the hand. It is a capital autumn 
scene ; and every thing about it is life-like, and filled with the 
fragrance of the orchard. The other is entitleu " Rest by the 
Wayside;" and a sweet-faced girl sits barefooted upon a 
mossy bank by a pair of bars, taking a needed respite in her 
to-and-fro journey from home. She, too, is happily deline- 
ated, and all the accessories are charming. They are perfect 
little gems for the decoration of chambers and children's 
rooms. Prang's chromos rank with the best chromos pub- 
lished, either here or in Europe." " They are happy ren- 
derings of scenes in child-life," says " The Portsmouth Chron- 
icle," " and are perfect gems in their way." 

Autumn Leaves. 
These two pictures — of maple, and of oak and elm — 
are accurate drawings and colorings from nature, in all the 
brilliancy of its autumnal hues. " To produce the gorgeous 
tints of autumn foliage," says " The New- York Evening 
Post," " the splendors of a brilliant plumage, the features of 
a landscape, the hues of a butterfly, upon the plain surface 
of white card, and to do all this with a rigid regard to the 
exigencies of nature as well as art, requires an artistic mind 
and a practised hand. The success of Prang's artists is a 
marvel of patient application and poetic instinct." 

Miss Robbins's Pictures. 
" Woods, Mosses, and Ferns," and its companion-picture, 
" Birds' Nest and Lichens," after water-color paintings by 
Miss Ellen Bobbins, have been much admired, and are well- 
suited for the decoration of boudoirs. Col. Higginson, a 
standard authority, says of these chromos, " But I am much 
more struck with the beauty of those taken from Miss Rob- 
bins's drawings of our wild vines and mosses. Being very 
familiar with these objects in nature, I feel competent to 
judge of them in art; and I am surprised at the perfection 
with which not merely the forms, but in some cases the 
delicate gradations of color, are reproduced in your work. 
It is greatly to be desired that you should continue these 
American subjects; for they educate the public taste far 
more than imported studies of foreign objects, whose cor- 
rectness the popular eye cannot test. The author of " Neigh- 
bor Jackwood" says, "'The Birds' Nest/ and ' Ferns,' are 
truly beautiful, both in original design and in the mechanical 
art which has reproduced these exquisite forms and tints;" 
" I cannot see," says Mrs. Spofford (nee" Harriet E. Pres- 
cott), "how the chromos of Miss Robbins's water-colors 
could possibly be improved." 

Pictures of Poultry-Life. 

The first successful chromo published in this country, and 
probably the most popular chromo published in any country, 
is the famous " Group of Chickens " by A. F. Tait, which 

has penetrated every 
State, and almost eve- 
ry county of every 
State, in the Ameri- 
can Union. It has 
been praised in the 
most eulogistic terms 
by a large number of 
the leading journals 
of the land. "The 
Boston Commercial 
Bulletin " said, " The little chicks are as like nature as they 
could be made, without the intervention of a hen." " The 
Baltimore Sun " said, " It represents a group of five little 
chicks, two of which are disputing the possession of an 
insect just captured, while the* others are looking on with 
an evident air of interest. The coloring is rich and beauti- 
ful; and the whole picture presents an appearance of artis- 
tic finish, and possesses a life-like air, that could hardly be 
surpassed." "The Boston Post " termed them "live chick- 
ens on paper." "The Cincinnati Daily Ga2ette" said, 
" The piece is exquisite, and will ornament any parlor that 
is so fortunate as to enjoy its presence." "The New York 
Tribune" pronounced this chromo "the most creditable 
work of its kind yet produced in America." This popular 
chromo is printed in sixteen colors, and, at the time of its 
appearance, was unquestionably the most elaborate art-pub- 
lication ever issued in the country. 








We publish also two other groups by Mr. Tait,— 

"Quails " and" Duck- 
lings," — companion- 
pictures, and quite 
equal to " The Chick- 
ens " in artistic merit. 
Mr. Tait is recognized 
as the best painter of 
this class of subjects 
in the United States. 
" The Philadelphia 
Press" said that "it 
might readily be taken or mistaken for an original careful 
sketch in oil. Though printed upon paper, the texture of 
fine canvas has been exactly imitated. In this as in most of 
Mr. Tait's drawings, there is a certain pre-Raphaelite mi- 
nuteness of detail in the herbage, flowers, and foliage of the 
foreground, which gives a very agreeable finish to each sub- 
ject." " The Boston Journal : " " It is very exact and lifelike. 
It is a pair of quails with their young, ten in number, seek* 
ing food among the rushes on the prairie. It is printed from 
nineteen stones, and it would be very likely to be taken for 
a fine oil-painting." ** 

The " Group of Ducklings " completes the set. It is char. 

acterized by the same 
peculiarities of style 
as Mr. Tait's other 
pictures, and has been 
faithfully reproduced 
in chromo. We deem 
it unnecessary to 
quote further notices 
of the press ; for what 
is true of any one of 
this series of groups 
is equally true of them all. 

The greatest French painter of poultry-life was Lem* 
mens (lately deceased), whose pictures bring a high price 
wherever they are offered for sale. His style is entirely unlike 
that of Mr. Tait, although they are equally true to nature. 
They are much more elaborate as compositions, and all of 
them show a delicate touch and a poetical sentiment. We 
published three of his most 
popular paintings; and we 
hazard nothing in asserting 
that our artists have never 
been more successful than in 
their efforts to transfer to pa- 
per, not only the form, but the 
spirit, of these exquisite little 
gems. 

The largest of these chromos is "The Poultry Yard." It 
is one of the best of Lemmens's creations ; spirited in draw- 
ing, harmonious and tender in color. It is the most artistic 
poultry-picture ever attempted in chromo ; and the success 
of it has been satisfactory to every one. Artists regard it as 
a wonder. One of the most eminent of our painters says 
that there are not half a dozen artists in America who can 
reproduce the mere wall in the picture, the coloring and 
gradations of colors are so charmingly rendered. This pic* 
ture represents a flock of hens of different breeds, and a 
rooster of the gayest plumage, hurrying to a fallen pot that 
lies near an old, weather-beaten wall. All the accessories of 
this picture are admirably done. We regret that we have 
failed to get a cut of it ready for this number of our journal^ 
Poultry-Life, A and B, are 
two small pictures by the 
same artist, and executed in 
the same style, although, of 
course, without the elaborate 
details. Of the "Poultry 
Yard " " The Boston Tran- 
script" says, "It is a very 
spirited and beautiful sketch 
of those comfortable-looking fowls forming one of the chief 
ornaments of every well-stocked farm. Chanticleer and his 
family appear as contented and happy as possible. Thrown 
into the foreground of the work, the brilliant red of a por- 
tion of them contrasts finely with the setting of green array- 
ing the foliage of the trees in the background. The effect 
of the whole is to produce a picture of more than ordinary 
attractiveness. Chromo-lithographing has almost reached 
perfection when sketches like that to which we have referred 
in the foregoing, so rich in color and commendable in finish, 
are among even its recent products. The artists in this case 
are entitled to high praise for their remarkable skill in their 
profession." 

The two preceding pictures represent " Lemmens's Poul- 
try Life, A and B," See catalogue. 
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The Kid's Playground. 

Braith, the painter of this picture, is an eminent living 
German artist. The subject represents a kid gambolling 
with a calf; while a cow, goats, and ducks are looking gravely 
at the sport. It is a rural idyl. The management of lights 
and shades, and the harmony of the colors, in this favorite 
piece, display the hand of a master. " The Free Christian 
Commonwealth " says of it, " It is a book of only one page ; 
but, for all that, it is a great book, and tells as much of a 
story as most of the books that describe meadow-pastures, 
well watered, with their tenants, — cows, calves, goats, kids, 
and ducks. ... To common eyes, like ours, the copy is just as 
good as the original. That calf looks so much like our calf, 
as we turn and see her out of the window, that, for all other 
purposes than the vulgar one of eating, we do not see but 
one is just as good as the other. ... And then that duck is 
so perfect that we can fancy we hear him- quacking at the 
mischievous kid that is stirring up the calf. We confess, 
that, in spite of our want of admiration of the Yankee taste 
for surprising one with imitations as good as the originals, 
or a little better, we cannot withhold our admiration from 
the skill of Messrs. L. Prang & Co. Nor are we unwilling to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude which * we, the people,' 
owe them for bringing the beauties of the costly paintings, 
which hitherto none could enjoy but the rich, within the 
reach of every little parlor in the country, to refine and ele- 
vate the taste of the people. . . . This is a perfect gem of a 
picture." " The Watchman and Reflector " says of it, " This 
is a charming poem of country-life, full of life and beauty, of 
sunshine and shadow, of judicial gravity and juvenile frolic- 
someness. It is a chromo-lithograph in oil-colors, so admira 
bly rendered, so true to the original in size, form, color, tint, 
light, shade, expression and effect, that it needs a keen and 
cultivated eye to discover that it is not fresh from the pal- 
ette. Yet this marvel of beauty is done by the printer's 
press ; these exquisite tints are produced by a printer's 
roller ; these gleams of light athwart the grass are laid on 
by mechanical agencies I The picture represents a kid gam- 
bolling with a calf. Near by lies another calf, watching the 
sport, with a couple of goats huddled up near it under an 
old fence overgrown with bushes; and they, too, are gravely 
looking on. But the most dignified figure of all is a duck on 
the other side, which gazes at the two players with all the 
solemnity of an umpire at a prize-fight, or of a judge at a 
trial for life and death. Two other ducks are diving, in dif- 
ferent attitudes, in a little stream close at hand. Trees and 
shrubs in the background; tall grasses near the stream; a 
clouded sky overhead, in an opening of which there bursts 
through a gleam of sunshine that is admirably reflected on 
the grass, and by the shadows, and in the face and ears of 
the calves, — these combine to make up an admirable com- 
position and a wonderfully pleasant picture. Next to the 
" Reading Magdalena," this is the finest thing that Mr. 
Prang has hitherto published. It is as perfect as an oil- 
painting from the hand of a modern master, and it is pro- 
duced at a price which places it within the reach of all." 

Cruikshank's Pictures. 

"The Dead Linnet" and " The D ead Bulfinch" are the 
titles of two pictures 
in water-colors by 
William Cruikshank, 
a living English artist. 
The chromos have 
been rendered with 
more than ordinary fi- 
delity. There are few 
specimens of coloring 
, more perfect than 
these pictures. The gradations are so exquisitely done that 
it seems impossible that such results should have been 
reached by the printing-press, or any mechanical agencies. 
The subjects are sad little poems : the birds find their treas- 



ures d estroyed, and die broken-hea rted at the discovery. 
" - George L. Brown, the 
distinguished painter 
of Italian scenery, who 
has no superior, and 
few equals, as a color- 
ist and delineator of 
atmospheric effects, 
said of these two chro- 
mos, "I admire them 
^ much. What particu- 

larly excites my admiration is the tender and delicate half- 
tints, the high finish, and the finesse" and richness of tone. I 
think they must do much to educate the public in the way of 
color. How far superior to the hideous color-lithographs 
we have been so shocked in seeing so long a time ! " " The 
Boston Traveller" says, " These pictures are executed in 
the most masterly manner; the plumage of the birds and the 
flowers and foliage surrounding the nests being delicately 
tinted and'true to nature." " They are beautifully colored," 
says " The Boston Journal," " are true to nature, and in 
every way desirable pictures." 
" The Baby " (or " Going to the Bath "),~after Bougner- 
eau, the eminent French 
painter. This is a character- 
istic piece after a water-color 
copy from the original. 

" ' The Sisters,' companion 
to * Baby,' is an imitation so 
perfect as to be almost a fac- 
simile of a lovely water-color," 
says "Harper's Monthly." 
A Western journalist, says, 
" This is a most charming pair 
of pictures " (meaning " Ba- 
by" and "The Sisters"), 
" with all the softness and life 
of the best of paintings in water-colors." 

Bouguereauis a living French painter, whose works are 
rapidly, year by year, winning a wider reputation. He was 
born at La Rochelle in 1824; won the "Grand Prix de 
Rome " in 1850. He re 
turned to Paris in 1855, 
and since then he has 
painted a great deal, in- 
cluding decorative work 
in private palaces and 
mansions. The bright 
frank air of the " elder 
sister" (the name origi- 
nally given to the picture 
we have chromoed, and 
catalogued under the title 
of "The Sisters") was 
noted with admiration 
by the ablest art-critics, 
when it was shown at the 

Great Exhibition at Paris. 

It is now the property of a distinguished patron of art in 
New-York City. 






Sunlight in Winter. 
This picture is after Morveillier, a French- American artist, 
who was universally regarded and recognized as the best 
painter of snow in this country. This was one of the last pic- 
tures that he finished before his untimely death. " The New- 
York Evening Mail "says, "The last chromo-publication of 
L. Prang & Co. has just reached us. . . . An old farm- 
house, with a dairy-house, near a frozen brook, forms the 
centre foreground. A huge elm rises above them, with its 
gnarled branches vividly outlined against a winter sky. 
There is a bridge and a distant church on the left; a road, 
another elm, and a sleigh on the right; skaters on the ice. 
We have never seen a winter-view so free from the sombre 
effect which artists have generally chosen. There is such a 
warm sunlight over the picture as often lights up our mid- 
winter landscape. The effect of light [and shadow on the 
snow are reproduced delicately and charmingly. The usu- 
ally tiresome monotory of snow is entirely avoided. There 
is a variety of coloring and brightness about the picture 
which we seldom find, except in spring or autumn studies- 
Unlike nearly every other winter-landscape within our mem- 
ory, it is cheerful, bright, refreshing." 






Sunset in California. 

One of the most brilliant landscapes ever issued in chromo 
is now nearly ready for publication. It is a view in Califor- 
nia, by Bierstadt, the well-known American painter. «« The 
Boston Daily Advertiser" says of it, "The « Sunset' is a 
characteristic bit of California scenery in Bierstadt's well- 
known style. It represents a bright sunset on a lonely lake, 
whose solitude is disturbed only by a pair of water-fowl that 
hover over and rest on the rocks at the shore. Abrupt, 
steep, and ragged cliffs, over a part of which tumbles head- 
long a graceful waterfajl, form the southern boundary of the 
lake; and a fringe of gigantic branchless fir-trees skirt the 
northern shore. It Is a careful study after nature, and every 
touch is Bierstadtish." 

We predict for this brilliant picture a large sale, as it Is 
not only beautiful in itself, but illustrates a variety of scenery 
hitherto never produced in chromo. 



Horses in a Storm. 
The name of Adams, in Europe, is identified with masterly 
portraitures of horses. The picture that we have chromoed 
is very effective in action and color. It represents a gray 
and a chestnut horse galloping wildly across a prairie, 
panic-stricken by the flashes of lightning that are bursting 
from the lurid sky overhead. The animals are drawn with 
the hand of a master, and will be greatly prized by every 
admirer of fine horses. It is a splendid and spirited compo- 
sition, and cannot fail, we think, to have a wide popularity. 

A Friend in Need. 

This is a genre 
picture of the Ger- 
man school, after 
an oil-painting by 
F. Schlesinger. It 
is a rural compo- 
sition, made up of 
a villa in the dis- 
tance, with trees 
in the middle, and 
the village pump 
in the immediate 
foreground. A vil- 
lage boy is vigor- 
ously plying the 
handle of an old- 
fashioned pump; 
at the spout of 
which a rustic 
beauty, in her early teens, is quenching her thirst. The 
dog is also drinking from the old, weather-beaten, and foot- 
worn trough. The group is finely arranged, and makes a 
most attractive picture. It is rendered in strong and effect- 
ive colors. It has all the power and feelings of the original 
picture. It makes an excellent chromo for the adornment of 
chambers, and for children's rooms. 
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Whittier's Barefoot Boy. 




This is one of the most 
charming genre pictures ever 
produced by an American 
artist. It promises to be the 
most popular figure-piece 
ever published in chromo. 
Three editions were ordered 
in advance from sample 
copies. An art-critic in " The 
Boston Daily Advertiser " 
thus speaks of it : " * The 
Barefoot Boy' is a true art- 
ist's rendering of Whittier's 
familiar lines : — 



" » Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheeks of tan ; 
With thy turned- up pantaloons, 
And thy merry-whistled tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim's jaunty grace. 
From my heart I give thee joy : 
I was once a barefoot boy ! 
Prince thou art : the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 
Let the million-dollared ride ! 
Barefoot, trudging at his side, 
Thou hast more than he can buy 
In the reach of ear and eye,— 
Outward sunshine, inward joy : 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! ' 

"It represents a comely rustic lad, clad in coarse home- 
spun dress, with his trousers turned up, his hands in his 
pockets, and the brightest of ' knowing' yet innocent smiles 
on his face and in his eyes. His face is half shaded by his 
broad-brimmed hat; his feet are firmly planted on a gray 
rock; he looks so hopeful, so self-reliant, so entirely at his 
ease, that he seems the perfect incarnation of Young Amer- 
ica. The accessories of this picture are a distant landscape, 
with a tree in the middle and foreground. They are well 
handled ; but they serve only to support the figure, which is 
one of the best pieces that Mr. Johnson has ever produced." 
The poet, John G. Whittier, says of it, " Your admirable 
chromo of * The Barefoot Boy ' is a charming illustration of 
my little poem, and in every way satisfactory as a work of 
art." " Whittier's ' Barefoot Boy,' " says a New- York jour- 
nal, "has been the most popular of the whole list. It 
seemed to appeal to the hearts of the people on its first ap- 
pearance. It is seldom that the artist can catch, and con- 
fine to canvas, perfectly, the idea of the poet and present 
to the eye the same picture with which the author has filled 
the mind. Eastman Johnson has succeeded admirably in 
accomplishing this with Whittier's ' Barefoot Boy; ' and Mr. 
Prang's artists have reproduced it in a most charming little 
rustic picture, executed in the best style of chromo-litho- 
graphic art. . . . The light and shade of the picture are ex- 
cellently managed, and the colors harmonized to a warm, sum- 
mer tone. Of Mr. Prang's many excellent publications, we 
think there are few that will rival « The Barefoot Boy.' " " To 
every one," says " The Hartford Evening Post," * who has 
been a barefoot boy himself, —and there are no country-born 
men, at least, who have not had that experience, — this pic- 
ture brings vividly to mind the joys and sorrows, lights and 
shadows, of that period of our existence, which we now look 
back upon as filled with the romance of happiness and peace, 
despite the occasional misfortunes that well nigh broke our 
youthful hearts." " Who," asks " The New-Orleans Picay- 
une," " has not met by the wayside some fat, chubby, sun- 
burnt boy, redolent of fun and brimful of happiness, dressed 
to suit himself, however plainly yet jauntily, whose bright 
and cheery look has filled the traveller with a yearning for 
just such freshness, and absence of care ? Whittier the poet 
has described such a one. . . . And this boy, thus sweet- 
ly described, has been transferred to canvas with oil-colors 
by the new and ever-to-be blessed art of chromo-lithography. 
, , . It is a sweet picture." 

Bead Game. 

This is a picture of still-life, after 0. Bossett, effectively 
rendered, both in the original and in the chromo. It repre- 
sents a group composed of a dead hare and other game. 

" In the * Bead Game/ " says a recent writer, '* the min- 
. gling of the shades and tints display a beauty and genius not 
often found; and its exact reproduction by printing is in- 
deed a marvel." * { 




The Two Friends. 

This is the portrait of a 
child and dog by Geraud, 
an eminent, living French 
painter, noted for the deli- 
cacy and finish of his pro- 
ductions. There is a fine 
sentiment and an exquisite 
taste in every thing he does, 
which wiU commend his 
paintings to the refined and 
educated classes every- 
where, and especially to 
the women of America. 
This is the first of Geraud's 
paintings that has been 
chromoed, and is an excellent sample of his style. 
The Unconscious Sleeper. 

This charming home pic- 
ture is by Perault, the pop- 
ular French genre painter, 
whose "Good Girl" and 
** Naughty Girl " have been 
published in fine line en- 
gravings. This is a reduced 
copy from the large original, 
and makes an appropriate 
companion to " The Two 
Friends." The greatest 
compliment it has received 
— and it could win no higher 
praise as a genre picture — 
was the unconscious remark 

of a friend, " Every woman and every child that I have 

shown it lb want to kiss it! " 

When our first edition went to press, several cuts of our 
most popular chromos were unfinished We subjo'n them. 








Niles's Genre Pictures* 




A GREAT NATIONAL CHROMO. 



The Boyhood of Lincoln. 

As we go to press, Mr. Prang has determined 
to issue " The Boyhood of Lincoln," by Eastman 
Johnson, to the trade, instead of publishing it, 
as was originally announced, by subscription 
only. We copy the description of the original 
from the Circular of the Exhibition : — 

Eastman Johnson stands in the highest rank of American 
genre painters. He is widely known from his celebrated pic- 
tures of " The Old Kentucky Home " and " The Barefoot 
Boy," both of which have been reproduced in a popular 
form, as well as by numerous paintings with which every 
art-student in America is familiar. His "Pension-Agent," 
•for example, a most masterly illustration of the war, has 
won the warmest praise from art-critics wherever it has been 
exhibited. " The Barefoot Boy " (chromo-lithographed by 
Mr. Prang), an illustration of Whittier's celebrated poem 
with that title, is one of the most popular pictures that has 
been issued for years, and is eulogized by the bard himself 
as a perfect representation of his idea. 

" The Boyhood of Lincoln " is one of his master-pieces. 
It represents a young boy, coarsely clad in homespun 
clothes, and wearing cowhide boots, sitting reading a book 
by the light of a log-fire, at a big open fireplace, in a West- 
ern backwoods cabin ; every thing around him rude and 
poor, — nothing to encourage him to devote himself to 
study that he may rise above the sphere in which he has 
been placed; but on his face, as it is brought into bright 
relief by the glow of the flames on the hearth, one sees the 
energy and intelligence which mark him as " the father of 
the " coming " man " of America. 

This picture, apart from its associations, is full of artistic 
excellences. It is the only " interior" of an American log- 
cabin ever drawn with artistic fidelity by a competent pain- 
ter. It is true to Western life in its minutest details. Ob- 
serve, also, how admirably the difficult task is managed of 
throwing the cabin into shade, and at the same time display- 
ing every thing in it, and bringing the figure into prominent 
and bright relief. The concentration of the light on the 
figure has a beautiful effect, and gives a brilliancy to the 
composition which will insure its popularity among the peo- 
ple at large, "who love bright pictures as they love bright 
days and bright eyes." Indeed, the crowning merit of the 
picture is, that it throws a halo of poetry around the rude 
cabin, and all that it contains, while it shows how and 
where our rulers are made, and " toughened for the heroic 
tasks " before them. 

Lincoln's boyhood is the beginning of one of the most 
startling and dazzling romances of real American life. 

Prang has chromoed this painting : what better picture to 
have constantly before the eyes of the rising generation ? 
It teaches that in America there is no social eminence im- 
possible to the lowliest youth, who by perseverance, study, 
and honesty of life and purpose, shall seek to reach th$ 
ranks of the rulers of the people, 
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Prang's Chromo. 



OUR NEW P UBLISEINQ-HO USE. 

We herewith present a view of our new Art 
Publishing-House at Boston Highlands, which 
was erected for the sole purpose of publishing 
Prang's American Chromos. 

We never regarded our success in business 
life complete, without an establishment 
planned, designed, and constructed for the 
purpose of producing our chromo-lithograph- 
ic publications. To work with means inade- 
quate to the results desired ; to feel hampered 
on every side by lack of space, light, and the 
conveniences necessary for the" thorough or- 
ganization and dovetailing of our numerous 
operations into one unbroken system, is death 
to a thorough business-man; and we were so 
deeply impressed with the imperative need 
of a change of quarters years ago, that the 
thought of it haunted us until we saw the cor- 
ner-stone of the new building laid early in the present spring. 
Plans, of course, had been prepared during the preced- 
ing year ; and they were modified and changed, from time to 
time, as a longer study of our needs showed that still 
further perfection should be attained. A clear field for the 
display of original designs was before us ; for, as far as we 
know, no similar establishment exists in the world. We 
had many unexpected difiiculties to overcome, in order to 
make the building exactly what was demanded by our busi- 
ness. First, the site was a problem of itself. The lot on 
which the building is erected is at the bottom of a steep 
slope, wedged into the form of a triangle, between Gardner 
and Washington Streets. We were expected to build an 
elegant edifice, and we were limited as to expense. Wash- 
ington Street in Boston Highlands has just reason to hope 
to be one of the finest streets in the city ; and the owners of 
property on it would have been indignant if we had erected 
a barn-like structure on it. But of "more importance to us 
than the good- will of our neighbors, although we valued it 
highly, was the question of utility; and we felt that the 
wise adaptations of means to ends in this enterprise would 
have a great influence on our future welfare. 

The proof of the pudding is the eating of it ; but just 
imagine, dear reader, the tremor of a cook who is obliged 
to make a pudding that has to last him all his life-time with- 
out any other article of diet, lest it would turn out, after all his 
care, to be ill-baked and undigestible I If you can imagine 
such a situation, you can make real to your mind our pro- 
longed mental suspense as we were designing our new 
building. With fear and trembling, — we confess it freely, — 
we formed our plans and began our building, lest an over- 
sight somewhere might spoil it., or at least prove jarring in 
subsequent operations. Now, as it stands, and has been 
tried for three full months, we chronicle with great sat- 
isfaction the fact, that no important change has been sug- 
gested, either theoretically or by experience, for any ad- 
ditional alterations to gain additional advantages. We are 
proud of our work in every respect, and especially proud 
of the style in which it was carried through by the artists 
and artisans to whom the design for the exterior, and the 
execution of the plans of the interior, were intrusted. 
Every thing works smoothly and harmoniously, from the 
water-pipes and sewers, up to the steam-boiler, engine, 
stone-grinding, printing, finishing-room, and artists' depart- 
ments. ** 

The building, as is seen by the small cut above, is con- 
structed of brick and stone, and consists of a central part, 
eighty feet in length by thirty-four feet wide, with an addi- 
tion of twenty feet to the length at each end. The main 
building is three and a half stories high with French roof. 
The additions have flat roofs to accommodate skylights . The 
external appearance of the building has fully satisfied, we 
believe, even our fastidious neighbors. 

The basement is occupied by the hall leading to the stair- 
way, and by the stone-grinding and box and frame making 
rooms. The space in the front addition (as seen in the 
fore part of the cut) serves as a fire-proof vault for our most 
precious property, — the original drawings on the stones. 
The rear addition contains a sixty-horse steam-boiler and a 
twenty-horse Corliss engine, both of the most perfect con- 
struction, made in the very "best manner and without regard 
to cost. The chief entrance in the centre front from Wash- 
ington Street opens into a spacious hall at the foot of the 
brick-incased stairway, which, to save window-room, has 
been placed in the centre of the building. At one side of 
this stairway, there is a screw-elevator of the most secure 
construction. It runs up through to the top of the build- 
ing, thereby connecting the grinding, printing, transfer, 
packing, finishing, stock, paper, and artists , rooms. The 




boiler was made large enough not only to furnish power to 
the engine, but to heat the entire building and our private 
house in the adjoining garden. 

The first story is reached either by the elevator or stair- 
way. This is the printing-hall. It is 120 feet, long and 32 
feet in width. Here, on both sides, are arranged the forty 
presses on which our chromos are printed. This to a prin- 
ter is a fascinating sight. The light in this hall is almost as 
good as in the street, the windows being only three feet 
and six inches apart. This room had our especial care, and 
a number of needs to be provided for. It needed to be tho- 
roughly lighted, thoroughly warmed, and thoroughly venti- 
lated, without exposing the workmen to a draft of air, which 
is the curse of lithographic printing in other establishments. 
So far, every thing has proved satisfactory. The steam- 
heating apparatus is easily regulated. Perfect nurity of air 
is secured by a number of ventilators at the bottom of the 
room, connected with eight flues inside the walls. The 
printer who works his own press, as is customary in a 
lithographic establishment, spends a great deal of his 
strength in this purely mechanical operation : he becomes 
tired by the mere manual labor, and is apt to slight that part 
of his work which is the most essential to the success of the 
result, — the rolling of the stone. This rolling is an opera- 
tion partly mechanical, partly scientific : it demands a steady 
eye, close observation, and dexterous manipulation, in order 
to meet the requirements of artistic excellence in the results. 
Long ago we thought that the printer should be relieved 
from this mere drudgery : our bones still ache as we recall 
our own experience in turning the crank. Now was the 
time to bring our belief on this point into practice. We 
determined to make the engine do this work. Already 
nearly a dozen presses turn at the bidding of their delighted 
pressmen, without costing them the slightest exertion; and 
the rest will soon follow. It is a success as far as the relief 
of the pressmen is considered ; although it will hardly pay, 
balancing the expense against the extra amount of work 
obtained. There is no doubt, however, that it will amply 
reward us by the superior quality of the work done. At 
the end of the printing-hall, — the room over the safe in the 
front addition, — is the office of Mr. Gerber, superintendent 
of the printing-department. In this room, the colors and a 
certain quantity of the stock used in printing is stored. 

One flight more, — the second story, — and we enter the 
business-ofiice. It is well lighted, spacious, and provided 
with all the accommodations for doing a rushing business, 
with comfort and promptitude, in seasons like the present. 
It is no small work to execute daily hundreds of different 
orders, almost simultaneously, especially as, for the most 
part, they are made up of thousands of different articles ; 
to make no mistake in packing, and to box up securely, chro- 
mos that have to traverse hundreds and often thousands of 
miles by land and sea. The packing-room adjoins the busi- 
ness-ofiice, and is near the elevator. Of course, we have our 
private sanctum, connected with the general office on one 
side and with the artists' room on the other; and a very 
cosey room it is, although still in a somewhat chaotic condi- 
tion. Not the least important feature of this story is our 
Picture Gallery, situated in the front addition of the building, 
— the second story, with blank windows, in the above cut. 
It serves as a show-room, and to tempt courageous trades- 
men who visit the Hub to provide themselves with Yankee 
notions and Prang's American chromos to order a larger 
bill. This gallery is lofty spacious, and will serve to ex- 
hibit all the chromos that we shall be able to issue for a few 
years to come. Now let us look at the artists' room. Enter- 
ing from our private sanctum, we see eight artists at work, at 
a row of eight tables, with a north window for each. No 
glare of sunlight enters this room at any time : it gives just 



the light that an artist delights in, be he painter 
or lithographer. Passing through this room, 
we enter the studio of our chief artist, Mr. 
Harring, the superintendent of this depart- 
ment. Farther on, we reach the etching-room ; 
turning back, on the south side, we find our- 
selves in the proof-printing room, which con- 
tains four presses and every accommodation 
for the special duties of this department. The 
work of taking proofs of the drawn stones, as 
each stone leaves the hands of the artist, is one 
of the most difficult operations of our art. It 
requires a great deal of experience, knowledge 
of colors, and a delicate feeling for artistic 
effects. Few printers ever become efficient in 
this duty, or have that self-reliance which 
makes it unnecessary for them to depend on 
the artist for guidance in this work. Enter- 
ing the elevator, we mount to the story cov- 
ered by the French roof. This large space 
is divided into two long rooms. In the south room is kept 
the stock of finished chromos on hand for sale, and the 
paper for printing, packing, and other similar purposes. 
The north room is devoted to finishing, mounting, embos- 
sing, varnishing, and trimming our publications after they 
have gone through all the complex processes requisite to 
produce the desired results in the rooms below. Nearly 
all the finishing- work is done by women, who cut, count, 
sort, and pack the minor publications. The heavier work of 
mounting, sizing, trimming, and varnishing the chromos is 
intrusted to men. Inside, everywhere is sunshine, loveli- 
ness, and merry faces; and outside we have one of the finest 
views of the city and suburbs. The connection between the 
finishing and stock rooms renders it easy to keep control of 
the goods ready for market ; and the ample space in both 
insures perfect order and system. The elevator carries 
every parcel up and down stairs without waste of muscle, 
and speaking-tubes with equal promptitude and facility 
convey every message to and from the offices. 

Not the least consideration, — although we mention it last, 
— that induced us to remove our quarters from the centre of 
the city to the suburbs was our longing for a closer connec- 
tion with our home. A business-man who cares both for 
his home and his work cannot afford to lose an hour or two 
daily in travelling to and from his place of business, thereby 
losing some of the most precious moments of the day; and 
he is therefore often compelled to sacrifice his home to his 
shop . Family and home have their rights ; business has its 
duties , both must be attended to; and our ideal in this 
direction was always the old European style of doing it, 
namely, to have home and business connected in such a way 
that each may be strengthened by the support of the other. 
The interests of home ought to be cultivated in the breasts 
of our business-men as well as the interests of trade ; and 
an interest in the business of the husband and father ought 
to be cultivated in the minds of the wife and children, who, 
while making his home cosey and attractive, will also share in 
the hopes and joys of his out-door life. Thus only are we 
able to live a perfect life, and can we hope for a happy old 



LETTERS FROM DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

In " The Atlantic Almanac "for 1869, there is an article by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, headed, " What Pictures 
shall we hang in our Homes ? " We had hoped to be able to 
republish it in the present number of " The Chromo ; " but it 
would hardly be just to the " Almanac," of which it is the 
most attractive article, to do so at this date. Brimfull of 
bright points and admirable criticisms, its brave common 
sense, its keen appreciation of the demands of home art as 
distinguished from high art, makes it the most important 
contribution to the cause of the democracy of art that has 
hitherto been published. We feel proud of her kind, un- 
sought, and unexpected compliments to our chromos, and 
earnestly advise our readers to obtain a copy of the " Alma- 
nac." 

Her distinguished brother, Henry Ward Beecher, writes 
of our chromos , " They are admrable, and we need not be 
ashamed to frame and hang them even among choice pic- 
tures. ' The cherries ' are so cleverly imitated, that I quite 
wonder that my painted robin, hanging near by, does not 
do as his living brethren do in summer with the cherry- 
trees. I cannot conceive of a better substitute for oil paint- 
ings for those whose means will not permit large expendi- 
tures. I have been observant of the progress which you have 
made in this department of art. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation to all who have some American feeling in nice things 
that you have reached such distinguished excellence," 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson writes, " I own I have been 
quite too slow to acknowledge the very pleasing and beau- 
tifully executed chromolith of Mr. Johnson's picture [ * The 
Barefoot Boy'] you have sent me. I ought only to be 
slow to send,any criticism on this and the like works of art, 
as one ought to have a strong native discernment in that 
direction, or much experience, to make his opinion of any 
worth. It takes me a long time to find out what picture and 
what building I like ; and I hesitate to praise them to other 
people lest I should be wrong. But as you and your artists 
are accountable only for the copy, not for the originals, I can 
have only good to say of you. For I am delighted with this 
superior, and (as I suppose) coming-to-be supreme approach 
to the originals, in the copy, adding color to the true but cold 
photograph. As such, it seems a new and important step in 
and of art : and for which . 3 understand, we are chiefly to 
thank yourself. « The. Barefoot Boy ' is already a favorite in 
my house each chamber contending for his presence." 

F. E. Church the distinguished artist, writes from Rome, 
under date o: Oct 30 1868 ' To-day , ] discovered among my 
papers a letter which you addressed to me last November. 
I received it but a day or two before I sailed for Europe, 
when I was so burdened by a multiplicity of cares that I was 
unable to give it the attention it deserved. The excitement 
of travel in strange lands , and especially the constant change 
from place to place in the interim has completely demoral- 
ized me in my correspondence, and I must plead guilty to 
many delinquencies oi that nature. Now that I am fairly 
and quietly settled in Rome, I am able to note my deficien- 
cies, and so far as possible make amends for my neglect. I 
I believe I expressed to you, when I had the pleasure of 
receiving you in my studio, how much I sympathized with 
you in your patriotic purpose of publishing a portfolio of 
the works of American artists. And I should have been 
glad to have added my name to the copious list of artists 
who have promised to furnish works for publication. But 
this European trip has been one of too much play and too 
little work to permit of my making any fresh engagements ; 
for, as it is, I am terribly behindhand in my work, and can 
do but little this winter towards satisfying those who are 
expecting something from my hand. lam happy to say that 
I have seen nothing in Europe to cause me to change my 
opinion of the hijh excellence of the chromos you have 
do?ie." 

Eastman Johnson, the eminent genre painter, writes, " I 
have received the two copies of ' The Barefoot Boy.' It 
strikes me as being one of the best chromo-lithographs 
I have ever seen, and in advance of any thing in that new 
art that I am acquainted with produced in this country." 

John G. Whittier, the poet, writes of our chromo of East- 
man Johnson's " Barefoot Boy," " It is a charming illustra- 
tion of my little poem, and in every way satisfactory as a 
work of art." 

Anna E. Dickenson, the popular lecturer, writes, " 'Lit- 
tle Barefoot ' is a charming fellow, and I thank you heartily 
for him, though he was already in my possession. To dis- 
seminate the good things of this life is an excellent theory 
and practice : I know of few better things, nor ones which I 
would more gladly spread, than the beautiful chromos of 
Mr. Prang." 

William D. O'Connor, author of " The Ghost," and other 
novels, writes, " Mr. Prang's great success, so far as I have 
seen, is in two pictures I witnessed yesterday in the shop- 
windows, representing ' cherries ' and ' strawberries.' They 
are superb. I never saw any thing finer. They have the 
very life of the fruit, as well as the form and color ." 



G-reenwood, Alice Carey, "Berwick" (James Redpath), 
W. D. Ho wells, T. B. Aldrich, and Charles Dawson Stan- 
ley. * 

No. 3 (for September, 1868) contains the first three pages 
of this number, and letters eulogizing Mr. Prang's publica- 
tions from Mr. Godey (Editor of " The Lady's Book"), the 
author of "Emily Chester" (Anna M. Crane), Caroline 
Chesebro, W. S. Robinson (" Warrington "), Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. Gen. Sidell, Charles C. Hazewell (editor 
"Boston Traveller"), J. H. A. Bone (editor "Cleveland 
Herald), Edmund Clarence Steadman, &c. It has also two 
letters by Louis Prang, addressed to " The Philadelphia Bul- 
letin," and " The Buffalo Courier," in which the theories of 
certain art-critics are examined and refuted. 

A copy of any of these numbers will be mailedvto any ad- 
dress on receipt of a postage-stamp. Address L. Prang & 
Co., chromo-publisher, Boston. 



PICTURES FOR THE HOME. 



PRANG'S CHROMO JOURNAL. 

No. 1 (for January, 1868) contains, in addition to a com- 
plete catalogue of our chromos and illuminated publications 
up to that date, an article from " The Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser," describing how chromos are made, by James Red- 
path; letters from James Parton, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
Longfellow, Church the painter, Whittier, and Bayard Tay- 
lor; " Hints on Framing," by Louis Prang; and two essays 
on chromo-lithography in America, by Charles Godfrey 
Leland. 

No. 2 (for April, 1868) contains an article entitled " Illus- 
trations of Progress," by Lydia Maria Child; "Contro- 
versy with an Art-Critic'? (between Clarence Cook and 
Louis Prang); short papers, — " Decorate your Schools," 
" A Hint to Teachers," " Moral Influence of Art," and "A 
Word on Chromos,"— by various writers; editorial notes; 
" Boston Art-Notes," by " Berwick," from " The DailyAdver- 
tiser ; " and letters on Prang'." chromos, by Whittier, Wendell 
Phillips, J George L. Brown (the artist), Mary L. Booth, 
Lydia Maria Child, Edward Everett Hale, T. W. Higginson, 



Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has an admirable arti- 
cle in " The Atlantic Almanac " for 1869, — full of good com- 
mon sense and shrewd, humorous hits, — in reply to the 
question, " What pictures shall I hang on my walls ? " 
Once pictures were the prerogatives of the wealthy; now 
there is no family so poor that it cannot afford to adorn its 
home with them. " The question what to get," says the 
author of " Uncle Tom's Cabin," " amid the crowd of appli- 
cants and possible choices, is often a puzzling one. A pic- 
ture that is to look you in the face at all hours of the day 
or night is, after all, somewhat of an itemin your existence. 
It is taking to yourself a silent companion ; and though 
there is no speech nor language, and its voice is not heard, 
yet its lines go out into your daily life, and its word to the 
end of your days. Pictures," she continues, " are as differ- 
ent as people ; and to them as to persons applies the rule, 
Think before you choose an intimate friend." 

In considering the question of what pictures one would 
buy, Mrs. Stowe proceeds to puncture those most inflated 
of all live balloons, the " high-art " critics, with a skill that 
is alike admirable and remorseless. Read : — 

" Well-meaning people who have money to snare often 
are troubled with the question, what to buy. There are a 
crowd of talkers about pictures; and the cry of ' high art,' 
and a variety of other bewildering cries, are flung into one's 
face at every turn. Does the honest John Stubbs want to 
get a picture because it is a pretty thing, and pleases him, or 
comforts his wife when he has the blues ? Then he has aw- 
ful thoughts of Don Positivo, his next neighbor, who 
writes art-critiques for " The Ne Plus Ultra," and solemnly 
informs him that it is a duty he owes to society to protest 
against every thing that isn't high art. Nobody must be 
left in peace to have any thing but the publications of the 
Arundel Society, or artist's proofs of Raphael's Madonnas, 
or proof-casts of the statues in the Louvre, or something 
else which has the seal of 'ages, — a written certificate of 
good antiquity, giving him leave to admire. Poor Stubbs 
doesn't admire the Madonna San Sisto half as much as one 
of Tait's pictures of chickens picking at a worm, or some 
hens in a barnyard, which put him in mind of the pleasant 
old days when he was a boy, andof the old farm and mea- 
dows, and father and mother, and * our folks ' who are gone. 
All this almost fills his eyes with tears as he looks; but 
Stubbs is a good fellow ; and when Don Positivo tells him 
with a lordly air that he can buy such things if he pleases, 
but he feels it his duty to inform him how very trashy they 
are in point of art, like a good Christian he wipes his eyes, 
and goes resignedly, and gives a hundred or two of dollars 
for an old proof-engraving of the San Sisto, and hangs it 
up where those dear, too charming hens and chickens were 
to have been, and feels that he has done his duty by socie- 
ty. To be sure, he doesn't care a bodle for the picture, and 
never will ; but Don Positivo tells him it's high art, and he 
has saved him from getting a poor thing for liis money, — 
and that's comfort." 

Mrs. Stowe has evidently read and enjoved the egotisti- 
cal effusion of the " art critics " of " The "New- York Trib- 
une " and " New- York Nation." The manner in which they 
sometimes pooh-pooh the most beautiful recent art publi- 
cations,— Prang's inimitable chromos, for example, — and 
always go in to ecstasy over the mediaeval reproductions 
of the Arundel Society, which are less appropriate for a 
modern American home than a series of fifteenth-century 
sermons would be suitable for a modern American library, 
is well hit off in this and the succeeding passage, which, 
however, we have not space to copy. 

She then grapples at once with the cardinal axiom of the 
art-creed of these critics, and bravely denies in words, 
what the people have always denied in acts, that high-art 

frictures are suitable for the adornment of a home. The 
anguage will be reckoned little less than blasphemous by 
these pretentious writers ; but every friend of living art, and 
the education of the people in art, will be glad to see her 
assail the idol which they worship so devoutly. She says,— 
" High art means, as nearly as we can make it out, what 
professed artists and instructed people, who understand 
the technical properties of art, and the technical difficulties 
to be overcome in it, consider as interesting and valuable. 
It also means what past ages have liked and enjoyed, and 
things that are historically interesting, as the record of the 
modes of thinking and feeling on such subjects in past ages. 
Now, many of the best records of these in cast-engravings 
are not suited to family life, but ought to be kept in muse- 
ums and portfolios. The admirable engraving of old blind 
Belisarms is a cJiefd'atuvre of engraving art, a touching 
and tragic picture ; but who wishes at ail hours to be con- 
fronted by the image of a blind father with a son bitten by 
a serpent in his arms, however well represented. The bet- 
ter the representation of such a subject, the loorse it makes 
it for a home picture.* Hung in a bedroom, this work of 



Louisa M. Alcott, Lucy Larcom, Harriet E. Spofford, Grace the subject of proof-engravings is up. If a person sh« uld 



be so fortunate or unfortunate as to get a capital photo- 
graph of the first draft of that bloody-bones picture, « Mi- - 
chael Angelo's Last Judgment,' where the Judge looks like 
a prize-fighter in a passion , shaking his fist at his mother, — 
such a sketch might have a certain value as ' high art,' for 
there is abundance of high art in this very disagreeable 
picture; but we should earnestly recommend him not to 
frame it and hang it up for the terror of his wife and the bad 
dreams of his innocent babes." 

Mrs. Stowe then lays down her first rule for the selection 
of home pictures, which is as excellent as it is hetero- 
dox : — 

" As a general thing," she says, " what is not high art, 
but only respectable and permissable art, is the best com- 
pany for every-day family life. As we should not think it 
amusing to have Satan's Speech to the Sun recited at our 
breakfast table, so neither should we think Scheffer's pic- 
ture of Francisca di Rimini a proper thing to be forever 
talking to us from the walls of our parlors and bedrooms." 

She would not have all pictures mere prettinesses ; she 
would have some represent the higher side of our nature; 
but such solemn and grand subjects should not be conspic- 
uously placed in reception-rooms, or parts of the house 
where the mere surface-intercourse of life goes on. She 
then adds, — 

" Pretty genre pictures, such as Prang is getting up so 
many of, have a certain value as house ornaments quite 
independent of considerations of high art. A red cashmere 
shawl carelessly thrown down on a garnet-colored sofa, 
with a gleam of sunshine across it, often forms a bit of 
coloring that turns a room into a picture. So Prang's over- 
turned basket of bright red cherries, hung on a wall of a 
proper tint, is a pleasing bit of color,— pleasing because it 
attempts not too much, and does all it attempts well. So, 
also, pious mottoes and texts in illuminated letters have a 
double value, — they ornament and they teach. These 
have no value one way or the other as art ; but they are 
very pleasant and useful as household ornaments." 

Mrs. Stowe then teaches the alphabet of all true culture, 
— self-reliance, and a courage to reject the advice of others, 
however pretentious, when their dicta are at utter variance 
with one's own impressions. Of course, this does not imply 
unteachableness : it only demands a reason for the faith 
proffered to us. She says , — 

" The great value of pictures for home should be, after 
all, in their sentiment. They should express sincere ideas 
and tastes of the household, and not the tyrannical dicta of 
some art critic or neighbor. It is desirable that the draw- 
ing and painting should be good and respectable, and that 
the family should be well enough informed to know that 
a picture painted on a japanned waiter, however smooth 
and pretty, is not a good picture simply because it is 
smooth and pretty. We should try to cultivate our taste, 
and then express it; but the value of family pictures in a 
great degree should consist in the fact that they do sin- 
cerely represent our own tastes and preferences, and not 
those of others. It is desirable that these should be cul- 
tured tastes, but quite as much so that they be real and 
genuine. A respectable engraving, that truly is felt by 
the family as an artistic pleasure, is a better thins* for them 
than a much higher one that they do not understand or 
care for." 

This is sound doctrine, but deliciously iconoclastic; " The 
Nation," which has sneered at almost all our best men, will 
give its aesthetic lips an extra curl when it reads this pas- 
sage. 

Following out this thought, Mrs. Stowe commends all 
self-selected collections, whether they be those of a con- 
noisseur with only classical engravings on his walls, or 
those of some pains-taking business man, and his plain, 
excellent, housekeeping wife, to whom, " and it is neither 
sorrow nor shame to say it," "a genuine picture of a 
smiling baby, a good dog, a fine horse, a bunch of flowers, 
are worth the whole Vatican." 

There is a world of sound art-criticism as well as com- 
mon sense and genial feeling in this passage, with which 
we shall close our extracts : — 

"Can there be but one sort of thing in this world? and 
is not a tuft of moss, in its way, as good as an oak-tree? 
Is it any sin not to have been to Rome and lived, or any 
merit to have done so ? If your neighbor is steeped to the 
lips in * high art,' and so classical that his very chairs have 
ages of good authority for his patterns, let us not despise 
him therefore; and let him not snub and predominate over 
his weaker brother, who has got only so far as a sincere 
admiration for the pretty things the Lord makes, when 
genuinely represented. « Hast thou faith ? Have it to 
thyself. Applaud and- glorify thy own collection with a 
full heart, but be gentle to thy next-door neighbor who 
eateth only herbs. 

" There are certain humble walks of art in which excel- 
lence consists simply in a faithful and truthful representa- 
tion of nature, in which the excellence is of a kind'of which 
common people can become good judges. It takes very 
little artistic skill or sense to judge whether a stalk of blue 
gentian is faithfully painted, or the copy of a bunch of 
apple-blossoms is true to the model of its great original. 
A host of such simple, inexpensive ornaments are given by 
Prang in his chromo-lithography. A bunch of apple-blos- 
soms, a blue gentian, so represented as to excel average 
painting, forms a domestic ornament, unpretending, unam- 
bitious, and always beautiful. Never do our hearts cease 
to thrill when the time of year comes round for their fair 
originals to smile on us, and never can we lose the sense of 
beauty in theii imitations. 

" It is one of the signs of the millennium that real good 
art, correct and pure as far as it goes, is being made the 
inheritance of the million, as it is now being done by the 
chromo-lithograph ; and we have little sympathy with the 
scornful style in which some self-important art-critics have 
condemned or ridiculed efforts that are bringing beauty 
and pleasure to so many thousand homes that otherwise 
poverty would keep bare." m 

Bravo, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ! But what will Don 
Positivo of "The New- York. Tribune" say to you? We 
wait in fear and trembling for his next savage onslaught,— 
Watchman and Reflector. 
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ALBUM CARDS IN OIL COLORS, 

Size of common card-photographs, put up in envelopes 
containing 12 cards. 

Price, 



per env. 

different sets, $0 50 
50 



Wild Flowers of America, 9 
American Sea-Mosses, 3 

Views in Central Park, N. Y., 3 
Butterflies of America, 5 " 

American Wood-Mosses, 2 " 

American Autumn-Leaves, 5 " 

Summer Landscapes, 
Winter Landscapes, 

American Cultivated Flowers, 2 " 

American Fruits and Blossoms, 2 " 

Humming Birds of America, 2 " 

American Singing Birds, 4 " 

Roses 2 *' 

Life o'f Childhood, 2 " 

Life in Camp, 2 " 

Funny Characters. 

Animals (Home- Pets), 2 " 

Views on the Hudson, * 

White-Mountain Scenery, 
Views of Niagara Falls, 
Street Scenes in New York, 

Assorted Lot (containing one card each of 12 differ- 
ent kinds). 
Vessels and Marine Views, 3 different sets, 

Views in Newport, R.I., 5 

Language of Flowers, " 

Views in Boston Harbor, 
Paradise of Childhood, 



50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 



ALBUM INSERTION-CARDS. 

1. To Insert in first page of photographic album, each $0 10 

2. To insert in last page of photographic album, " 10 

AIR UM CONGRATULATION- CARDS. 

1. Birthday Cards, ") 

4. New- Year's Cards, J 

ALBUM FRIENDSHIP-CARDS* 

1. With verses and blank for name, ) xpaoh. *n m 

2. With blanks for photograph and for name, j *™ a * u w 

LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS, IN BOXES. 

The complete set of Language of Flowers, in 
an elegant box. Per box, $3 00 

MISCELLANEOUS CARD-PUBLICATIONS. 

Magic Cards, 2 different sets, 12 in a set. A set, $0 25 

Rebus Cards, illuminated, 12 cards in a set. " 25 

Card Portraits, executed in line-engraving; 
over 100 different portraits of men and wo- 
men of American history. Each, 05 

CARD PUBLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS. 



cards 



}A set $0 40 



Picture Cards for Sunday Schools, in colors, 12 
in a set, 

1. Pilgrim's Progress, 8 sets, ^ 

2. Children of the Bible, 

3. Poor Richard's Maxims, 2 sets, 

4. Ten Commandments, 1 

5. Life of Joseph, J 

Same, Tinted Ground and One Color. 

1. Children of the Bible, A set 

2. Ten Commandments, " 

3. Life of Joseph, " 

Same, in Blmck. 

1. Children of the Bible, " 

2. Ten Commandments, " 
8. Life of Joseph, " 

The Lord 9 8 Prayer, 

Twelve Cards, in envelope, " 

The same, in extens. book form, * Each 



$0 25 
25 
025 


15 
15 
15 


25 
25 



FOR 



ILLUMINATED SCRIPTURE TEXTS 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

A Set. 

1. Scripture Texts, gold with col'd pictures, 10 cards $ 30 

2. «• " old church style, 12 " 

3. " " modern church style, 12 «* 

4. «f tt u tt tt 12 *' 

5! " " " " "bl'k,25 " 

6. " " mediaeval style, » 12 " 

7. Sunday-school Gems, 6 large cards, 

8. Infant-school Cards, 2 sets, 10 cards in each set, 

9. Bible Alphabet, in black, 25 cards, 

" " gold, " 

10. Psalms of David, 10 different psalms on 10 cards, 

11. u u « * a tt u 

12. Ten Commandments, md. church style, 12 cards, 

13. " " in verses, 10 cards, 

14. " •« ■ ■ u 10 tt 

15. S. School Treasures, 2 sets, 10 cards in a set, 

16. Premium Cards — The Beatitudes — 6 large cards, 60 

17. Premium Scripture Texts, 2 sets, 6 large cards in 
each set, 50 

18. Scripture Texts, quite new, 12 cards. 30 
10. " " " 8 " 30 
20. Attributes of Christ. 12 cards, 30 
HI, Scripture Texts, quite new, 12 cards, 30 



40 
30 
25 
30 
40 
40 
20 
20 
25 
20 
15 
25 
20 
15 
20 



REWARDS OF MERIT FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 

A Set. 
1. Gold borders, col'd picture, space for teacher's 
and scholar's name, 10 in a set 
Gold and one color, similar to No. 1, 10 in a set, 
Printed in one color, 10 " 

Motto Rewards, blanks for names, 10 " 
" " no blanks, 10 «« 

Ornamental Picture Rewards,blanks, 10 M 
" " " no blanks, 10 M 

Same design as 1, cheap edition, 10 



2, 

: 



25 
50 
25 
25 
50 
50 



$0 30 


020 


10 


15 


15 


10 


10 


20 


25 


035 


25 


25 


035 


035 


50 


50 


50 


50 



ILLUMINATED BOOK-MARKS. 

No. 1 to 6, Bible Texts, 6 different sets, 3 in a set, 
No. 7, Poets— -Browning, Shakspeare, Longfellow, 
No. 8, " Bryant, Shakspeare, Tennyson, 
No. 9 to 12, Flower Book-marks, 4 different sets, 

CERTIFICATES. 
Sundays School Membership Certificates. 

1. Printed in <J colors, per dozen $1 20 

2. " 1 color, " 50 

3. " black, " 30 



Marriage Certificates. 

To receive photographs ; gold and tint, 
Printed in colors and gold, 
Ornamental design, in black, 

" «« «« on paper, 

tt «C (I <t 

In black, on note paper, with envelope, 
Similar to No. 1, newest publication, 



Size. 
11x14 
11x14 
11x14 
6x10 



11x14 



Each. 

$0 50 
30 
20 
10 
08 
05 
10 
75 



7x21 

7$x20j 

12x16 
u 
tt 

11x14 
(< 

«( 

91x19 



•fc 



ILLUMINATED MOTTO-CARDS. 
Sunday-School Room Cards. 

God is Love, 6x20 

Glory to God, " 

Stand up for Jesus, " 

Love one another, " 

Walk in Love, «« 

Seek Me Early, '• 

Trust in God, «« 

I am the Good Shepherd, " 

Thy Will be Done, " 

Remember thy Creator, M 

Rejoice in the Lord, '* 

Watch and Pray, " 

A Charge to keep I have, " 

Onward and Upward, •' 

Love is the Fulfilling of the Law, " 

No Cross, no Crown, M 

The Lord will Provide, 

With God all Things are Possible, 

Have Faith in God, 

Whatsoever He sayeth unto thee, do it, 

Be Faithful to the End, * 

Faith, Hope, and Charity,* 

Do Right, and Fear Not, 

If ye Love Me, keep My Commandments, 

The Eyes of the Lord are in every Place, 

Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God, 

Thou God seest me, 

Suffer Little Children to come unto me, 

The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not Want, 11x14 

God bless our School, 11x27 

God bless our Home, " 

God bless our Country, " 

God bless our Daily Bread, " 

God bless our Division, *' 

God bless our Temple, " 

Touch Not — Taste Not — Handle Not, " 

The Eyes of the Lord are in every Place, " 

Little Children love one another, 11x21 

Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it Holy, 22x28 

MOURNING CARDS. 

Blessed are they that Mourn, for they shall 

be Comforted, 16x23$ 

THE BEATITUDES, 

After designs by Miss Jennie 
Blessed are the Peacemakers, &c, 
Blessed are the Meek, &c, 
Blessed are they which do Hunger, *0., 
Blessed are the Poor 2 &c, 
Bressed are the Merciful, &c, 
Blessed are the Pure in Heart, to., 
Blessed are ye when Men, &c, 
Blessed are they that Mourn, &c, 
Blessed are they which are Persecuted, &C, 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad, &c, 

These 10 cards, together with a title and a dedication 
plate, can also be had in an elegant portfolio. Price, $12 00. 

DAY-SCHOOL-ROOM CJLRDS. 

Charles Dickens's Speech : Boys I Do all the 
good you can, and don't make any fuss 
about It, Jlxl4 

Speak the Truth, 11*27 

do Right, ; 

Lost Time Is never Found again, " 

What I do, I will do well, " 

Well Begun is Half Done, " 

Where there is a WilL there is f Way, " 

With Malice toward None, with Charity for All, " 



$0 50 
50 
50 
50 
050 
50 
50 
050 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
65 
65 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 

75 

1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
1 25 
125 
1 25 
200 



150 



Lee. 




11x14 


1 00 


<< 


1 00 


it 


1 00 


tt 


1 00 


tt 


1 00 


tt 


1 00 


a 


1 00 


u 


1 00 


it 


1 00 


u 


1 00 



$0 75 
1 25 
1 25 
125 
126 
125 
126 
186 



CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR CARDS. 

Size. Each. 
For unto 70a Is born tills day, in the City of 

David, a Saviour, 11x27 

Merry Christmas. « 

Glory to God in the Highest, on Earth Peace, 

Good- will towards Men, *«« 

Happy New- Year, '« 

Merry Christmas, 12x16 

ILLUMINATED CROSSES. 

Size of each Plate, 11x14. 
Flower Composition Cross, 
Old Church Style Cross (Motto — Glory to God), 
Modern Church Style Cross (Motto— God is Love), 

ALPHABETS AND DESIGNS. 

Alphabet Books, containing Patterns of Alphabets, 
in great variety, colored and black, bound, 

Two Tables of Alphabets, in different styles and lan- 
guages. Each, 

New Designs for Monuments, in six parts, paper 
i. Ear^ -—* 



$1 25 
126 


125 
125 
76 


1 00 
75 
060 



2 60 
020 



covers. Each part, 1 50 

Designs for Monuments and Headstones, 
By R. E. Launitz. 

1. Loose plates, in paper cover. $10 00 

2. Substantially bound, half morocco. 16 00 

Slate Pictures, or Drawing School for Beginners. 
In 4 parts, 16 plates in a part. . 16 

JUVENILES AND TOY-BOOKS. 

Old Mother Hubbard, a new version by Ruth 
Chesterfield, splendidly ilium. S 00 

Kinderlieder : German Religious Songs for Chil- 
dren, illustrated. Published by G. W. Seitz, Ham- 
burg. Bound in paper. 1 00 

Christmas- Stocking Library, Extension books, 
profusely illustrated in oil colors. Each, 26 

1. A Visit from^St. Nicholas. 

2. Old Dame Duck's Lecture. 

3. Story of Hans the Swapper. 

4. In the Forest. 

5. Who Stole the Bird's Nest? 

6. Farm-Yard Story, 

The same set, put np in an elegant, strong box. A box, 2 00 

Doll Series : Books in the shape of a Doll, 

1. Little Red Riding-Hood. 

2. Robinson Crusoe. 

3. Goody Two-Shoes. 

4. Cinderella. 

5. King Winter. Each, $0 26 



CRAYON PICTURES. 

Our Hope. ) Companion-pictures, after Miss Saw- 
> yer, printed on heavy plate paper, 
Our Joy. ) 22x28. 

1. On white ground, 

2. On tinted ground, 

3. Additional tints in face and hair, 



$1 50 
2 00 
2 50 



George Washington. ) Companion-pictures, after 
Martha Washington. ) Stuart's paintings. 

1. Full life. Size of plate, 21x27. The pair, 

2. Half " «« « 19x24. " 

Abraham Lincoln. After Wilson's painting, 

1, i-Life. Plate, 22x28. Proofs, 

2. " " » Cheap edition, 



$4 00 
2 00 



$2 00 
100 



MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 

Declaration of Independence, 11x14, 25 

Flags of All Nations, 11x14, 25 

Arms of All Nations, 11x14, 25 

Arms of all the States in the U. S., 11x14, 25 



Fortune- Telling Flowers, 

1. For Ladies. Each, 

2. For Gentlemen, Each, 
Games. 

1. Fortune-Telling, 

2. Courtship, 

3. Goblins, 

4. Dissected Figures, 

5. Snap, 

7. The Revolutionary War, 

8. Red Riding-Hood, 

Roses and Life. Allegorical poem in the shape of a 
rose. 

The Cherubs. Photo-lithographic copy of The Cher- 
ubs in Raphael's Madonna di San Sisto. Size, 
12x16, 

American Views. Printed in black and tints. 
Size, 14x9|. Each, 

1. Catskill Lake and North Mountain. 

2. Mountain House, from South Mountain, 

3. Castle Rocks, Nahant, Mass. 

4. Phillips's Beach, Swampscott, Mass. 

5. Steamboat and Railroad Depot, Newport, R.I. 
. I. Chaos at Nahant, Mass. 

The Poultry of the World. Portraits of 52 
species of Fowls, tastefully arranged, with a Key, 
giving the names of each species represented. 

1. On heavy plate paper, tinted ground, 

2. On stout white paper, 

3. On stout white paper, mounted and varnished, 

ready for hanging, 



060 
050 

025 
25 
25 
25 
40 
75 
75 



026 



60 



2 00 
100 



160 
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PRANG'S ChROMO. 
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^Barly Autumn, on Esopus Creek, N.Y, (After A. T. Bbicheb) Size 94 by 

Late Autumn in the White Mountains. (After A. T. Bbicheb) « 9! by 

Six American Landscapes. (After A. T. Bbicheb) « 4I by 

Strawberries and Baskets. (After Miss V. Gbanbeby) ' " 13 bv 

Cherries and Basket. (After Miss V. Gbanbeby) " 13 by 

Flower Bouquet [ ' « 131 W 

Blackberries in Vase. (After Lilly M Spbncbb) * " 13I bv 

Fringed Gentian. (After H. R. Newman) * « 6 i by 

Easter Morning. (After Mrs. James M. Hart) ' " 14 bv 

Group of Chickens. (After Tait) [ ' ' « 10 bv 

Group of Quails. (After Tait) * « ku bv 

Group of Ducklings. (After Tait) ' " 10 bv 

The Poultry Yard. (After Lemmens) " « io 1 by 

Poultry Lile. i A ) (After Lemmens) 4 

* J B [(Companions) \ [ " 5j by 

The Kid's Play-Ground. (After Bbuith) " ioi- by 

Corregio's Magdalena . « 121 by 

Under the Apple-Tree. \ (After G. E. Nilbs) J 

Best by the Roadside. J (Companion pictures) 7 by 

Autumn Leaves — Maple . . . . " 11 by 

Autumn Leaves — Oak " 11 by 

Wood-Mosses and Ferns. (After Ellen Bobbins) " 10A by 

Bird's Nest and Lichens. (After Ellen Bobbins) " ioJ by 

The Bulfinch. (After Wm. Cruickshank) « 7I by 

The Linnet. (After Wm. Cruickshank) « 7! by 

The Baby : or. Going to the Bath. (After Bouguereau) " 7 4 by 

The Sisters. (Companion to the Baby) « 7 by 

Dead Game. (After G. Bossett) « 31 by 

A Friend in Need. (After F. Schlesingeb) " 13 by 

The Barefoot Boy. (After Eastman Johnson) f " 91 by 

Sunlight in Winter. (After J. Morviller) " 24 by 

Sunset: California Scenery. (After A. Bierstadt) « is* by 

Horses in a Storm. (After R. Adams) " 22* by 

Our Kitchen-Bouquet. (After Wm. Barring) " 18£ by 

The Unconscious Sleeper. (After L. Perrautl) " 13 by 

The Two Friends. (After Giraud) " 13 by 

The Boyhood of Lincoln. (After Eastman Johnson) " I6f by 

Fruit Piece, No. 1. (After C. Biele) " 16£ by 

The Doctor. (After Henry Bacon) " 8i by 

Harvest. (After B. B. G. Stone) " 8} by 

The Crown of New England. (After Geo. L. Brown) " 23§ by 
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Each 6* by 8j inches $1.00 
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Each 



The Winter Wren 

The Ruby-Crowned Wren .... 

The Savannah Sparrow 

The Black-Throated Blue Warbler , 

Piper and Nut-Crackers. (After Landseeb) Size 

Piper and Nut-Crackers. (After Landseeb) ..... 

May Flowers - 

Apple-Blossoms 

Mother's Care . - 

Victory : or. The Remedy worse than the Disease . 

Victory. (The same subject reduced) 

Awakening. (A Litter of Puppies] 

The Twins. No. 1. (Lambs, and Sheep) . . ) 

The Twins. No. 2. (A companion picture) ) 

Scotch Terrier and Puppies 

Not Caught Yet. (After J2. JLandseeb) 

Just Caught. (After Hebbing) , 

The Frightened Ducklings 

Old Dock-Square Warehouse 

Cocker and woodcock. (After Ansdell) 

Have Patience. (Girl and Dog) 

Rabbits and Kittens 

Morning. (After Rosa Bonheub) « 

Evening. (After Rosa Bonheub) _ 

♦Twelve Views on the Hudson (Per set) 

♦Twelve Views of American Coast-Scenes %% 

Summer Fruit -Currants, Oranges, &c. M Companion pieces) . . . . (t 15 i by 101 « .... (Per pair) 
Autumn Fruit— Grapes, Peaches, Pears, &c. 5 (After S. Pulle^) 

# These two series of miniature pictures are put up in sets of twelve assorted copies, and mounted on white board. Size, 2| by 4j. 
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